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THE GEEATER SUGAR-LOAF MOUNTAIN. 



In our 82d Number will be found a correct, though 
hasty, outline of a three days' tour through the County 
Wicklow. J Having in that article, in our sketch of the 
Wicklow mountains, particularly described the Greater 
and Lesser Sugar Loaf, we shall now merely observe, that 
while their conical summits attract the eye of the traveller 
at a very considerable distance from almost every point of 
observation, they are seen to the greatest advantage while 
the traveller is passing through the Scalp on the road to 
Enniskerry. In a little Mork* published since the appear- 
ance of tnat number of our Journal, the following vivid 
description of the place is given :— ■ 

" Immediately over the park and woods of Kilruddery, 
rises the lesser Sugar-loaf, one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of the scene. As such we may leave it to speak 
for itself; our business is to conduct our reader to avail 
himself of the advantages which it offers to the enterpris- 
ing visitor, whose taste, time, and alertness, induce him to 
seek for the less trite points of view over this broad and 
diversified vale. This hill affords the best inland pros- 
pects. Somewhat more than half way up, looking towards 
the south and west, an elevated natural terrace, of smooth, 
short, grassy sheepwalk, runs round the hill, from which, 
if the hill be ascended on the south-east side, the varying 
prospect opens with fresh magnificence, and new combi- 
nation at every perch. First, looking across a broad, 
deep, and shadowy glen, the greater Sugar-loaf raises its 
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imposing form, against the BOuth. As a picturesque object, 
it varies according to the position of the sun, or the vary- 
ing disposition of the heavens. We have seen it from this 
point, upon a cloudless noon, across the clear gray interval 
of interposing air, vast, shadeless, but clothed in its garb 
of mountain hues, with, perhaps, some three or four figures 
in the distance, toiling up its sultry side. Again we have 
seen it from the same point, upon some shadowy day, 
standing like a mountain monarch amidst its levee of sub- 
ject hills, attired in its splendid robe of beams, which 
seemed to fall down over its graceful shoulders, from a 
superb tiara of clouds overhead, among which the sun lay 
like a chrysolite of purest fire. For these effects the pe- 
destria^i must choose his day : we recommend the shadowy, 
as harmonizing by far the best with the general character 
of the scenery. Some steps' further, the prospect opens 
far into the depth of wood and far-off mountains, form- 
ing the background of the rich and lordly demesne of 
Powerscourt. A few steps more disclose the north west- 
ern range from Enniskerry, or rather from the Scalp, to 
the sea— broad, varied, and spotted with cultivation and 
ornamental planting. Having reached a wall which runs 
up the northern side of the acclivity, we would advise the 
pedestrian to press up the hill, and look down over Kil- 
ruddery, which lies mapped beneath. He may then look 
round about him wherever else it pleases him, north, south, 
east, or west. This hill is rendered pleasing by the fresh- 
ness of its vegetation : the bilberry plant here intermin- 
gles its bright green with the rich russet of the heath ; and 
there is a lonely and untrodden aspect, which awakens 
meditation, or, if not, at least gives a pleasurable sense." 
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